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WEDNESDAY, August 26.—Nothing Superfluous ; Thompson. 
—The Hypocrite. —All’s Right.— The Rencontre ; Planché. 


The absurd interlude of All’s Right was translated a few seasons 
wo for Mr. La Porte to perform Mr. Cool. The character this 
evening was sustained by Mr. Liston. 


Tuvespay, August 27.~—Nothing Superfluous.— Sweethearts and 
Wives; Kenny.—The Happiest Day of my Life; Buckstone.— 
Manceuvring ; Planché. 

Fray, August 28.—The Miser; Fielding.— Ups and Downs ; 
Poole.—Fish out of Water ; Kenny.—All’s Right. 

Sarurpay, August 29.—Ups and Downs.—Paul Pry.— Nothing 
Superfluous. 

Moxpay, August 31.—Zover’s Vows; Kotzebue and Inchbald.— 
Illustrious Stranger; Kenny.—The Happiest Day of my Life. 
(For the benefit of Mr. Liston. ) 


This actor concluded his engagement this evening. The theatre 
has been crowded every night of his performing. He played The 
Baron, in the first piece, very respectably. 


Tvrspay, September 1.—Fatality (1st time).—Clandestine Mar- 
rage.— Youth, Love, and Folly. 


Lonnie Persone.—General Loverule, Mr. Tuomrson; Edward, 
* 5 “4 BRinDAL ; Bertrand, (a veteran Soldier), Mr. Cooper ; 
a me. V. Wesster; Lackbrain, (a Farmer) Mr. WessTER; 

me. Lackbrain, Mrs. Griover; Susanna, Miss F. H. Ketty. 
the new drama is a continuation of Love and Reason, a piece 
played at Covent Garden and the Adelphi, with great success, a few 
fom. = It will be recollected that in the former drama Susanna, 
ves of gratitude to the General, consents to marry Bertrand, 
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though she is much attached to Edward. The folly of this Un. 





natural union, and the miserable effects that would be consequent! , 
supposed to result from it, are in this drama very faithfully pointe; 
out. Th 
The story commences three years after Susanna’s Marriage, anj Brock 
finds her settled with her husband in a handsome farm, the gif,» Mc 
Edward to Bertrand. Though an exemplary wife and mother, hy I 
disappointment had caused a settled melancholy, which is displeasing R 
to her husband, who is hasty and sensitive, but warmly attached » 
her. At this period, Edward, who has married a woman in high life uP 
and been hated, and at last dishonoured by her, returns home to }j . 
father, and his early friends. His presence gives Susanna greg ‘ ~ 
uneasiness, lest Bertrand’s jealousy should be roused ; this is increase 4 “ 
by Edward, who, wishing to unfold his griefs to her, seeks a privat - 
interview, which she refuses ; and is aided by Mrs. Lackbrain, Ber. ry . 
trand’s cousin, who, upon his surprising Edward at Susanna’s fee, shy 
generously turns his suspicon upon herself; but the folly of her hus. oe 
band, Lackbrain, who is too soft to be aware of the mischief he j _ 
doing, renders all her efforts unavailing, and circumstances combix fh 
to fix the appearance of guilt on Edward and Susanna, and awake ne 
Bertrand’s jealousy, who, stung almost to madness, will listen to m 
justification, but challenges him to fight; two shots are heard, aud re 
the piece concludes with Bertrand rushing in, and falling at th mn 
General's feet, entreating forgiveness for having killed his son. ii 
This piece is translated by Miss Bowden, the authoress of Qui o 


Correct. The part of the veteran is admirably suited to the talent 

of Mr. Cooper, and was rendered extremely effective. Mrs. Glover Te 
was much applauded in the termagant Mrs. Lackbrain, and the othe ) 
characters were well filled. 


Wepnespay, September 2.—Fatality ; Miss Bowden.—Intngu.- TI 


Secrets Worth Knowing ; Morton.—John of Paris. publi 


: ; :; lorm: 
Reeve’s round, rich, healthy appearance, as April, and Farrer | 


lanky, care-worn, decrepid look, as Rue, form a most laughabl 
contrast. 7 
Tuurspay, September 3.— Speed the Plough ; Morton. — fe ofid 
tality; Miss Bowden.—Manceuvering.—’Twixt the Cup a hims 

the Lip. om 

In the last piece Reeve played Simon Pengander with mud oy 
applause. apa 


Frivay, September 4.—She Would and She Would Not : Cibber- with 
Fatality ; Miss Bowden.—The Miser ; Fielding. —T he Lotter misc 
Ticket. 

In the first piece Webster played the lying ingenious rascal Frap 

panti, with a good deal of spirit. 
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- ssrurpay, September 5.—Fatality.—The School for Scandal.— 
ently Charles the Twelfth. 
inted The comedy was vilely cast. In the last, Reeve played Adam 
al Brock for the first time. 
itt of \Moxpay, September 7.—Fatality.—Laugh When You Can; Rey- 
r, her nolds.— The Miser.—The Milliners ; Planché. 
‘sing Reynolds’s comedies were much abused and satirized at the time 
* hey first appeared ; yet we oy be very happy; and we are sure 
" the frequenters of the theatres will coincide with us in our declaration, 
to his if the present novelties were one half as amusing. Vining appeared 
prea as Gossamer, we believe for the first time, a character written for 
eased Lewis: but it has been played, with great success, by Elliston. With 
_— the exception of Jones, Vining is the only actor of the present day at 
Ber. all qualified to represent Reynolds’s gay and eccentric heroes: “ Thus 
lee, rats become dainties when God sends a famine.” Mr. Vining under- 
. be sands his business, and is very attentive to it; and though his acting 
he's Joes not possess the richness and communicative zlee of Lewis and 
mae Elliston, he is almost always correct in his conceptions, and frequently 
awake pleasing. Cooper, as the philanthropic negro, declaimed with much 
e judgment ; but Mortimer, in Mr. Thompson’s hands, instead of ex- 
, citing the commiseration of the audience, inspired them with feelings 
at the of disgust. It is really offering them a most gross insult to assign a 
Oui character of such importance to the interest of the comedy to such an 
taleat actor, 
Glove Tvrspay, September 8.—Rule a Wife and have a Wife; Beaumont 
> other and Fletcher.—Charles the Twelfth. The Lottery Tickct.— 
Fatality. 
gue. This comedy is greatly indebted for the hold it still has on the 
public to the ameliorating hand of Garrick, to whose inimitable per- 
sail formance of Leon its best celebrity may be ascribed. What Leon 


habk suffered at the decease of Garrick, the Copper Captain lost by that of 

Lewis. Mr, Cooper personated the former, and Mr. Vining the latter, 
_Ie both for the first time, and with success. Mr. Cooper’s assumption 
of idiotey was good; but when he “ threw off the cloud and appeared 
uimself,” he was rather boisterous. It is a great misfortune that 
actors will not be convinced that ranting does not imply firmness, nor 
violence feeling. Estifania was admirably sustained by Mrs. Glover, 
4 part she has long been admired in. Mrs. Fawcett played Margaretta 
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al ; ; ; 
with propriety, though she could not be justly styled a little rece of 
" mischief, ‘This is a character we trust is rare—Margaretta considers 


— as a cloak, and bears the yoke that she may be free; and a 
— is with her a ball to lie by her side to wash out her stains. 
‘there be any woman of such a libertine mind, there is no man, we 
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think, like Leon, who, after marrying her, would credit her professioy, 
of repentance, or believe her reclaimed. Therefore this main py, 
of the business is both preposterous and offensive. The old wom 
was played by Reeve, who greatly assisted Vining in one of the be 
scenes in the play. Cacafogo, a most disgusting character, which thp 
authors intended as a copy of Falstaff, and which they even had th 
audacity to consider superior to the Fat Knight, was well sustaine 
by Williams. ‘The house was tolerably full. 


Wepnespay, September 9.—Fatality.—Speed the Plough.—Ry. 
contre.— Tom Thumb. 


Tuurspay, September 10.—Fatality; Miss Bowden.— The Grew 
Eyed Monster ; Planché.— Spring and Autumn ; Kenny.—Lodging 
for Single Gentlemen. 


Fripay, September 11.—Fatality.— William Thompson (\st time, 
—Laugh When You Can.—The Happest Day of my Life. 


Dramatis Persone.—William Thompson the First, Mr. Visiys: 
William Thompson the Second, Mr. J. Reeve; Doctor Soothew 
Mr. Witurams; Bailiff, Mr. C. Morris; Thomas, Mr. Coarss: 
Miss Dormer, Mrs. Asuton; Mary, Miss Barnarp; Julia, Mis 


F, H. Ketty. 


Dr. Soothem, a physician residing at Richmond, is expecting tw 
visitants, with whose persons he is unacquainted, William Thompso 
the Second, his intended son-in-law, and an insane person as a patient: 
the first had taken his place by the stage, and stowed in it a fine col. 
fish and a hamper of champaigne, but had unfortunately suffered 
to start without him. His situation has, however, been taken uncon- 
sciously, by another William Thompson, a gentleman who is addicte’ 
to somnambulism, and who, in his sleep, very unceremoniously take: 
his seat in the coach. When the stage arrives at Dr. Soothem’s gate 
inquiry is made whether it contains a Mr. William Thompson: the 
answer is affirmative, and the sleep-walker is astonished to find hin- 
self received with the most cordial welcome by a person whom ie 
had never seen before. In the doctor’s daughter he discovers a las 
whom he had much admired at a masquerade, so that he resolves ‘ 
favour the mistake. The real William Thompson, however, 80 
makes his appearance, after undergoing a series of misfortunes: he s 
first of all arrested for a debt which his namesake had contracted; nes 
he is nearly torn to pieces by some hounds, who had scented a piece 
of venison pasty which he had placed in his coat pocket. At length 
he arrives at the doctor’s house, where he encounters his rival, 
informs him that the doctor is dead; he however shortly meets ¥! 
the doctor, and mistakes him for an undertaker ; and the doctor, fro" 
his torn garments and odd expressions, takes him to be the insi 
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atient that he was expecting, and under that impression has him 
sed, blistered, and his head shaved. The doctor at last, however, 
discovers his mistake, and offers him his daughter ; but the treatment 
bo has received inspires him with such a horror to the family, that he 
jeclines the honour, and agrees to marry Miss Mortimer, to whom he 
had some time before plighted his vows, but had been induced to 
break them, in the hopes of a more wealthy marriage ; and the there- 
‘re fortunate somnambulist, with the consent of all parties, receives 
the hand of Julia. 

The incidents in this farce are ingeniously strung together, and 
sford much mirth; it is said to have been produced by Miss Bowden. 
We are surprised that a lady should have written so disgusting a 
jialogue as that between Dr. Soothem and Mr. Thompson, when the 
latter mistakes the former for an undertaker; indeed, the whole of 
he language is far below mediocrity, and we suspect that Mr. J. 
Reeve manufactured Mr. Thompson’s portion of it himself. Mr. 
J, Reeve played with great humour, and raised considerable laughter 
whenever he appeared. Mr. J. Vining was very agreeable as the 
sommambulist, and the other characters were well supported. 


SaturDAy, September 12—Speed the Plough.—Two Pages of Fre- 
deric the Great.— William Thompson. 

Moxpay, September 14.— The Goldsmith.— Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife-—William Thompson. 

Tvrspay, September 15.—TZhe Two Friends.—The Clandestine 
Marriage ; Colman and Garrick.— William Thompson. 


\rpvespay, September 16.—A4 Bold Stroke for a Wife.—Two 
Pages of Frederic the Great.—William Thompson. Colonel 
Feignwell, Mr. Cooper ; Modelove, Mr. Webster ; Ann Lovely, 
Miss F. H. Kelly. 


‘Ve have so amply discussed the merits of this comedy, in a pre- 
ceding number, that we have not any further remarks to make. 
Cooper is inferior to Kemble in the hero, and the other characters, 
with the exception of Farren’s Periwinkle, were but indifferently 


Slistained, 

Tuvrspay, September 17.—Speed the Plough.— William Thompson. 
~The Happiest Day of my Life.— Intrigue. 

FRipay, September 18.— William Thompson.—The Rwals.— The 
Happiest Day of my Life. —The Lottery Ticket. 

Sate KDAY, September 19.— The Happiest Day of my Life.—Secrets 
Worth Anowing.— Spring and Autumn.— William Thompson. 

\ OWN , \ , . . . 

Moxpay, September 21. — The Goldsmith. — Procrastination 


ba time). — William Thompson. — The Happiest Day of my 
sife, 
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Major D’Arcy, Mr. Vinine; Sir John Franklin, Mr. Wirzyy. consi 
Mr. Montague, Mr. W. Farren; Mr. Perkins, Mr. Wepgp,,. actior 
Parchment, Mr. Bisnop; John Bates, Mr. J. REEvE; Miss May, Ie hous 
Duncan, Miss F. H. Kerry; Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Tayreure: Flora delive 
Mrs. T. Hirt; Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Humsy; Miss Perkins, \j, * sett 
GLOVER. Sir J 

The piece opens at Sir John Franklin’s house, at Richmond, w\; waitll 
is momentarily expecting the arrival of Mr. Montague, the son oj is Jol 
an old friend, whom he is anxious should marry his niece, the wid, havin: 
Vernon. Instead of Mr. Montague, Major D’Arcy appears, a das}. his ac 
ing, gallant officer, and a warm admirer of the widow; on hearing and 
the person’s name they are expecting, he declares they are likel Majo 
to wait some time, for that Mr. Montague was formerly in the say Me" | 
regiment as himself, and was so notorious for procrastinating 4 lady. 
his movements, that he went by the Joe Miller title of the /y, his ni 
Mr. M.; and mentions a fact of his being ordered to lead an assay seeks 
which would have for ever established his military fame, but tha, fight- 
in consequence of the length of his harangue to his soldiers, x surge 
arrived just in time to see the English colours placed on the enemy; MM” "es 
walls. Sir John, fearful of the Major gaining the lady instead of IEe"* 
his friend, civilly bows him out of the house, and the scene change witne 
to Mr. Montague’s abode, which is upwards of 100 miles from Sir Joly settle 
Franklin’s. Here we are introduced to his orphan ward, Miss Maria,: how t 
young lady who secretly cherishes a deep love for her guardian nally 
or rather benefactor; after some conversation respecting the pro same 
crastinating habits of Mr. Montague, the gentleman enters, as usual intel] 








in a violent hurry; a variety of letters lie unopened on the breal- from 
fast table, one of which, by some fortuitous chance, he is induced Mrs. 
to open, it is from Sir John Franklin, reminding him of the claus come 
in his uncle’s will (that unless he marries before the age of thirty-five marr 
he forfeits 30,000/.), and inviting him to his house, to marry bi 
niece, a lady that he was once violently attached to, and only os 
to him through his dilatory movements. Montague, on reading this 


had ¢ 
out | 


expr 


recollects that there only ten days wanting to complete his thirty-fift W 
year; and on looking at the date of his friend’s letter, finds that it 8 order 
a fortnight old, he therefore resolves instantly to set off for Ric’ and « 
mond, and the first act concludes with his departing to secure! textU 
place in the coach. The second act opens with the arrival of Mt toget 
Perkins and his sister; the first is a crafty attorney, and the secon 0m 
a lady of a certain age, who is very anxious to change her maidei aeen 
state, and has fixed upon Mr. Montague for the purpose, but her ™ " 
tentions are completely fustrated by that gentleman accidentally mt 
nessing a violent altercation between Perkins and his sister ; in whi rr 


the lady avows her intention of entrapping Mr. Montague into a ms" 
riage with her. These persons are quickly dismissed—they may" 
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-onsidered in the light of interlopers, as they do not at all forward the 
action of the piece. After many delays, Mr. Montague leaves his 
suse, and Maria gives his attendant, John Bates, a letter, to be 
delivered to her guardian when his matrimonial arrangements are 
»ettled.” Thus ends the second act. In the third, we return to 
c John Franklin, who, as well as the widow, is almost tired of 
am for Montague. A messenger is announced from him—this 
John Bates who says his master was detained at Coventry, from 
having left his pocket-book at home. After a whimsical account of 
bis adventures, Mr. Montague at length does make his appearance, 
and succeeds in making a tolerable impression on the widow. 
Major D’Arey, however, contrives to re-enter the house, and while 
Mr, M. is congratulating himself on his success, walks off with the 
lady. Sir John is, however, determined that Montague shall have 
his niece, and orders the Major to quit the house. D’Arcy, enraged, 
seeks a private interview with his rival, and challenges him: they 
fyht—the Major is slightly wounded, and, Montague runs for a 
sirgeon. During his absence, the widow exhibits such symptoms 
of regard for D’Arcy, that the uncle, wearied with Montague’s delays, 
vives him her hand, so that Montague comes back just in time to 
witness his adversary’s success. Hearing him say that all is 
settled, John Bates gives Maria’s letter: in this she avows her love, 
now that he was supposed to be united to another, and bids him eter- 
nally farewell, as her feelings would not permit her to remain in the 
same house after he was married. Montague is delighted with the 
intelligence, as he discovers that he long had loved this lady, but 
from her being always with him, had never thought of marrying her. 
Mrs. Bates makes her appearance, to state that Miss Maria had 
come to Richmond, in order that she might privately witness his 
marriage, and see him for the last time—and hearing of the duel, 
had come to the house to inquire after his safety. Montague rushes 
out to fetch the lady, and the drama concludes with all parties 
expressing themselves perfectly happy. 

We have given rather an elaborate sketch of Procrastination, in 
order that our readers may be fully enabled to judge of its merits 
ind defects. It must be apparent, that the plot is of a very slight 
exture, and that the incidents are not very ingeniously wove 
together. Still there is so great a knowledge of stage effect, and 
‘0 much theatrical tact displayed in certain little points, more easily 
seen than described, that if the judgment of the critic may be 
‘omewhat displeased at the velocity with which the author moves 
his characters from place to place, he cannot help being amused at 
the oddity of the situations. 
| [he dialogue has not any of those brilliant flashes of wit and 
\umour which were wont to set the audience in a roar, but is free, 
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thank heaven, from puns. Some expressions, however, were of , 
eoarse and vulgar a nature, as to call forth the loud censure of the x), 
dience. The acting throughout was excellent.— It will be easily imag 
ned that the whole interest of the piece consists in the movements» 
Mr. Montague. Farren has achieved another triumph, by his perso. 
nation of this very original character—his constantly declaring that 
will never postpone making his arrangements, and for ever doing j:~ 
his whimsical account of his three matrimonial engagements all bein, 
broken off by his being too late—and the just emotions of surprise aj 
pleasure he exhibited when reading Maria's avowal of her love, wer 
all chaste and rich pieces of acting. —The other characters are by 
indifferently drawn. The widow seems in doubt to which of he 
admirers she should give the preference till the very conclusion ; Mary 
is rather an interesting character, but very faintly developed. It 
a pity that Miss F. H. Kelly has chosen so artificial a style ¢ 
acting: possessing capabilities of the first order, she mars all be 
exertions by her constrained and affected delivery. She, however 
did full justice to the author’s intentions. Miss Primrose is a mer 
sketch, made very amusing by the admirable acting of Mrs. Glover, 
John Bates, the Major, Mrs. Bates, Sir John Franklin, &c., are aj 
every-day characters, and all admirably acted. The comedy wy 
received with great applause—it is the production of Mr. H. Payn, 
the author of Clari, Charles the Second, the Lancers, &c. 


Tvurspay, September 22. — Speed the Plough; Morton. — Fatality 
The Two Friends.—Peter Smink.—(¥or the benefit of the Phi 
lanthropic Institution.) 


Wepnespay, September 23.— The Lottery Ticket. —Procrastinatio 
H. Payne.— William Thompson.—Frederick the Great. 


Tuurspay, September 24.—Procrastination.—Speed the Plough.- 
William Thompson. 


Fripay, September 25.—Procrastination.—Clandestine Marriage 
— William Thompson. 


SATURDAY, September 26.—Procrastination.— William Thompson.- 


Rule a Wife, and have a Wife. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Wepnespay, August 26.—Zhe Spring Lock; Peake.—\ister / 
Charity.—Free and Easy; Peake. 


Tuurspay, August 27.—Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
Fripay, August 28.—Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
SaturDAy, August 29.—Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
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\oxpay, August 31.—Der Vampyr.—The Spring Lock. 
Tvrspay, September 1.—Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
Wepxespay, September 2.—Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
Tuvrspay, September 3.—-Der Vampyr.— The Spring Lock. 
Fripay, September 4.—Der Vampyr—The Spring Lock. 


Sarurpay, September 5.—Sister of Charity.—Sold for a Song.— 
The Spring Lock. 
Dramatis Persone.—Count Cremona, Mr. J. Russerr; Dense, 
Mr. Sacrer; Alfred, Mr. Woop; Adelle, Miss Cawse; Eliza, 
Miss H. Cawse. 


The new musical interlude is (as usual) a translation from the 
French, and is very similar to a piece produced at Vauxhall this 
vason, called Music Mad. The plot is of a very simple nature, 
and may be thus described :—Count Cremona, a musical enthusiast, 
resolves to give his niece’s hand to that suitor who can sing the most 
scientific air; accordingly, the lady’s lover beguiles the old gentle- 
man out of his consent by appearing—first as a troubadour—a 
Spanish minstrel—and lastly in his own character of an Englishman. 
[he piece succeeded through the praiseworthy exertions of the 
{ferent performers. Mr. Wood obtained but little applause in the 
first two airs; but the third, an English ballad, he gave with much 
‘rue taste and expression; it is likely to become extremely popular. 
I: is translated by Mr. Bailey, the music is by Mr. A. Lee. 


Monpay, September 7.——-T'he Witness; Bailey.—Sold for a Song. 
—The Spring Lock; Peake. 


I'vespay, September 8.—The Spring Lock.—Sold for a Song.— 
The Bottle Imp. 


rpNespAy, September 9.—The Recruit (1st time).—Bombastes 
Furioso.—The Spring Lock. 


Dramatis Persone. — Albert Ritzler (a Swiss Chief), Mr. J. 
‘ining; Col. Lacrosse (Officer of a French Corps), Mr. Baxer; 
tame -Frankhausen, Mr. Keerey; Pierre Pétard, (Serg. of Grena- 
, Mr. O. Svuiru; Hector Le Brun, Mr. Satter; Antoine, 
Mr, Irwin; Sentinel, Mr. J. Cooper: Lory Quartz, Mr. F. Mar- 


lizws; Agnes (Wife of Albert Ritzler), Miss Keruy; Elise (her 
ister), Mrs, KEELEy. 


\ 


’ Albert Ritzler, (a Swiss patriot) despairing of being able to free 
“s country from the yoke of France, enlists in their service ; his 
vite is much agonized on learning this rash act, and being acquainted 


“ith the time he was to join his regiment, infuses a strong opiate 


is wine, the effects of which do not subside till twenty-four hours 
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after the time appointed for him to be at head-quarters. He jis cop. \ 
sidered as a deserter, and a party of soldiers are sent to his cottay: 
to apprehend him. Agnes observes their approach, through the wip. be I 
dow, and discovers they are led by Pétard, a soldier, who had Jatg), | 
offered her some dishonourable proposals. Albert, on hearing this 
seizes his rifle, and very prudently shoots him. Pétard rolls dow, | 
a precipice, apparently lifeless, and Albert is taken and condemned . 
to be shot for the murder; but, however, just as he is about 1 
undergo his sentence, Pétard is discovered to he alive; he had ». S 
creted himself in the recesses of the mountain, in the hopes of being 
able to gain Agnes after her husband was dead. \f 
The fable, however simple, is broken and entangled, through the 
total ignorance of the author, not only of the known and established 
rules of the drama, but of the occult science of story-telling: 
much so, that we are surprised any man possessing common ser; 
should write such stuff, still more that any manager should pro. 
duce it. We put this simple question—If a deserter fires at, and 
wounds the leader of a party sent to apprehend him, would that at al 
mitigate the offence, and consequently change the sentence, becaus 
the man did not die of his wounds? But it is a mere waste of time to 
criticise such productions. ‘The acting was, as is always the case at this 
house, excellent. This has been a fortunate season for Mr. J. Vining, 
for he has been placed in characters which have enabled him to ex. 
hibit talents that might have ever remained dormant to a London av- 
dience. Mr. Keeley was amusing as a village schoolmaster, wh 
enlists in the French service, through a fit of jealousy about his 
mistress, Elise. Before quitting this drama, we beg to remind ow 
dramatists of a very homely, though just proverb —‘ ‘Too muci 
of one thing is good for nothing.” The jealousies, the quarrels, and 
the reconciliations between Mr. and Mrs. Keeley may be very amusitg 
now and then; but when they form the main incident in every nes 
drama, it is really quite unbearable. 


Tuurspay, September 10.—TZhe Recruit.—Sold for a Song.- 
The Spring Lock. 

Fripay, September 11.—TZhe Recruit.—Sold for a Song.—Mastir' 
Rival. 

SaturpDAy, September 12.— The Recruit.—Sold for a Song.- 
The Spring Lock. 


Monpay, September 14.—The Recruit.—The Middle Temple.— 
The Bottle Imp. 

Tuespay, September 15.—Der Vampyr.—Sold for a Song.—Th 
Sister of Charity. 

Wepnespay, September 16.—Der Vampyr.— Bombastes Furios0.- 


The Spring Lock. 
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Vir, O. Smith's Bombastes is equal, in dry original humour, to any 
niece of burlesque acting on the stage. He was admirably supported 
w~ Mrs. C. Jones, in Distaffania. 


Tucrspay, September 17.—Der Vampyr.—Sold for a Song.— The 
Spring Lock. 

Famay, September 18.—Der Vampyr.—Sold for a Song.—He 
Lies like Truth.—The Waterman. 

S\rurpay, September 19.—The Sergeant's Wife.—The Quartette. 
—The Middle Temple.—Lying made Easy. 

\lonpay, September 21.—The Noyades.—Presumption ; Peake. 

Tvespay, September 22.— 

Wrpnespay, September 23.—T'he Spring Lock.—Military Tactics. 
—The Bottle Imp. 

Tuvrspay, September 24.--The Noyades.—Sold for a Song.— 
Free and Easy. 

Faipay, September 25.— The Sister of Charity.—Gretna Green.— 
The Spring Lock. 

Sarurpay, September 26.—The Noyades.—Soid for a Song.— 
Der Vampyr. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
August 28.—False Friendship; or, The Irish Traveller. This is 


in abridgement of an interesting melo-drama, called False and True. 


Mr. Homerton played O’Rafferty, a favourite part of Irish John- 
stone's, but not with much success. His acting is both deficient in 
ease and humour; some parts told well, particularly the account of 
uls strange blunder in arriving at Naples instead of Dublin, through 
the similitude of the two bays. 

_ August 31.—A new comic pantomime, Tibby and Tabby; Har- 
equin, Mr. Ellar: Clown, Mr. Paulo; Columbine, Miss Barnett. 
Ihe new entertainment was much applauded by a crowded audience. 

Sept. 7.—The Red Rover. This drama has been got up with great 
sp ndour, and some very appropriate choruses are introduced, the 
‘omposition of Mr. Blewit. Mr. T. P. Cooke played the noble- 
‘carted sailor (Pid) with much characteristic feeling ; and Mr. Osbal- 
“stone, as the Red Rover, was not only very energetic, but graceful 
‘nd dignified ; his intonation is remarkably clear and distinct. Mrs. 
Everton made the part of Madame de Sacey very interesting by her 
‘xcellent acting, 

Sept. 1.— The Flying Dutchman; or, The Phantom Ship. This 
‘Straordinary drama has also been revived in a very pains-taken and 
, editable manner. WVanderdecken is another of Mr. T. P. Cooke’s 
“onations deserving the most unqualified praise; the wild and 

re than earthly gloom which seems to be stamped upon his visage, 
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and his mysterious and romantic appearance, inspired the specta, 
no less with awe than admiration. Vale played Reeve’s part of \, 
Cockney Dutchman with some humour, though we missed the rg 
drollery of the former. Mr. Forrest is not sufficiently spright|y f 
Toby Varnish, his action is far too mechanical. 


tinues to be announced “ every evening till further notice.” 


A Dissertatwn on Pantomime. 





Black-Eyed Susan has nearly reached the 100th night, and cop. 





COBURG THEATRE. 


The only novelty here, during the past month, is a drama cally) 
Kasil Irmark; but this is merely The Spectre Crew, a piece played ; 
few weeks ago at the Surrey; an account of it has been give 
Cobham plays the Pirate. The Doge of Venice was very unsuccess{i 
We regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. E. L. Lewis, »/ 
this establishment, an actor who possessed some talent, and moreoye: 
was extremely useful. 


ASTLEY’S THEATRE. 


Timour the Tartar has been the chief object of attraction at th: 
theatre, during the past month. 





oo ere oe +e ee +e 


A DISSERTATION ON PANTOMIME. 


T'ue name of Pantomime, which signifies an imitation of every thi, 
was first given to those comedians who imitated and explained al 
sorts of subjects by gesture. It originated amongst the Romans, # 
we are told by Zorimus and Suidas, under the reign of Augustus 
Ceesar. 

The first inventors of this new art were Pylades and Bathyltus 
who both rendered their names celebrated in the Roman history 
They were both rivals in their art—the former protected by tl 
Emperor, the latter by Maecenas; and their disputes at times ran % 
high with the public, that on Cesar himself once advising Pylades 
live in greater harmony with his competitor, the other had the cor 
fidence to remark, “That the best thing that could happen to hin, 
was to see his people busied in such a dispute ;” thereby indicating 
that he could carry on the purposes of government more unintet- 
ruptedly. What seems very surprising is, that those pantomimes who 
so charmed the Roman people in this era of their highest polish and 
refinement, did not make use of the motions of their face, it bem 
certain that they gesticulated with masks, in the same manner 4s the 
other comedians. Lucian says, in his ‘Treatise on Dancing, “ that 
the pantomimic mask had not a wide mouth, like those of comm 
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but was much handsomer ;” and Macrobius relates, that 
vexed once when he was acting the character of Her- 
because the spectators complained that his gesticulation 
«as extravagant, cried out to them, * Don't you know, y _ fools, that 
I am acting the part of a greater fool than yourselves?” Yet not- 
withstanding this very great inconventence, the pantomime was so 
entire master of his action, and rendered his expression so marked 
and intelligible that the general character of his art was, 


comedians, 
Pylades being 
cules Furius, 


“ Tot linguee quot membra viri mirabilis est ars 
Que facit articulos ore silenti loqui.” 


(assiodorus, with many other respectable authors, after speaking 
of the tragedies and comedies that were represented on the stage, 
called the pantomimes “ Men, whose eloquent hands had a tongue as 
it were on the tip of each finger,—men, who spoke while they were 
silent, and who knew how to make an entire recital without opening 
their mouths,—men, in short, whom Polyhymnia had formed, to 
show that there was no necessity for articulating in order to con- 
vey our thoughts.” Lucian likewise declares himself a zealous 
partisan of these dumb comedians, and we find he took a pleasure in 
relating such facts as might be an honour to their profession. 
Amongst other things he says, that a cynic philosopher treated their 
artas a childish amusement, and defined it a collection of gesticulations 
which the music and decorations rendered barely tolerable. But a 
pantomime of Nero’s court, wishing to show the philosopher he was 
inthe wrong, executed before him the amours of Mars and Venus in 
dumb declamation, without any Instrument to accompany him, upon 
which the cynic frankly acknowledged he was master of a real 
art, The same author relates, that a king, whose dominions bordered 
upon the Euxine sea, happening to be at Rome, during the reign of 
Nero, begged of that prince very earnestly to let him have a panto- 
mime he had seen perform, that he might make him his general 
interpreter in all languages. ‘ ‘This fellow,” said he, ‘ will make all 
the world understand him, whereas I am obliged to have I don't 
know how many interpreters in order to keep up a correspondence 
with my neighbours, who speak a great many different languages 
which I don't understand.” Though it is not very difficult to con- 
celve how the pantomimes could contrive to give an intelligible 
description of an action, and to signify by their gestures the words 
taken in their proper sense, such as the heavens, the earth, a man, &c. 
how is It possible, some will ask, to express by gestures words 
taken in a figurative sense, which occur so frequently in poetry ? 

The most satisfactory answer we can give to this question is, to 
relate the following story from Macrobius, which in a great respect 
may give us some idea of the way that Hilas, the disciple of Pylades, 
the first inventor of pantomime) executed a monologue, after his 
manner, which ended in these words—‘t The great Agamemnon.” 
a to express them, made all the gestures of a man that wants to 
“asure another bigger than himself, when Pylades, who was in the 
‘', unable to contain himself, cried out, Friend, by this you make 
. — only a big man, not a great man.” On this the people 
~ “out for Pylades to perform it himself; he complied, and when 
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he came to that part for which he had publicly censured his disciple}, 
represented, by his gesture and attitude, the countenance of a person 
immersed in deep meditation, pointing out very properly by thi 
action, that a man greater than others was he who had profound 
thoughts. As we cannot, however, bring ocular testimony to thy 
representation of those pantomimes, we are as little capable oj 
deciding on the merits of their art, and how it was possible to be 
executed with such astonishing success, as we are of the method of 
dividing the ancient declamation between two actors. Those, how. 
ever, who are diverted by seeing the Italian comedy at this day, may 
be, from this specimen, convinced that several scenes may be executed 
without speaking. But we can allege a fact, as related by the Abby 
du Bos, which will evince, better than any argument, the possibility of 
the execution. 

“ About the beginning of the last century, a princess, remarkable 
for her great talents and taste for public spectacle, had a mind to se 
an essay of the ancient pantomimic art, in order to acquire a clearer 
idea of their representations than she had conceived by reading 
For want of actors practised in the art, she solicited a man and ; 
woman dancer, of superior genius in their profession, and extremely 
capable of inventing. She had ordered them to get ready to represen: 
only with gesticulation, at the Théatre de Sceaux, the scene of the 
fourth act of the Horatii of Corneille, in which the young Horatius 
kills his sister Camilla. ‘They accordingly executed it, accompanied 
with music, adapted by a great master to the words of the scene, the 
effect of which was, our two new pantomimes animated one 
another to such a degree, by their gesticulations and expressive 
movements, that at length they shed tears, and consequently con. 
municated them to the whole audience.” 

From this instance we may very well credit antiquity for the 
surprising accounts of their pantomimes, particularly when we cot 
sider the very great pains they were at in bringing them up to this 
profession. 

Under the idea that emasculation produced a suppleness in ther 
bodies superior to any other men, they all previously underwent this 
operation ; the pantomime likewise required a particular size and 
make: and after he had been instructed in feats of activity, in att- 
tude, and grace, he underwent a regular study in music, history, and 
several literary accomplishments. This art at present lingers in Italy. 
In England, though it never arrived at perfection in all its parts 
(perhaps on account of our natural action not being lively and 
eloquent enough to be readily understood without the accompanimet! 
of discourse), yet it received great encouragement at times, par 
ticularly under the celebrated Lun, and his pupil, Mr. Rich, then sole 
patentee of Covent Garden theatre, who, as far as mimicry went 
their own persons, (bating the wide difference between ancient and 
modern pantomimic education) were perhaps little inferior to te 
artists of antiquity. 

But it has been the case with this country, that however we M4 
have occasionally succeeded in pantomime performers, the art itsel 
came to us in a mutilated and imperfect state. With the homals 
there was always a fable invented, or taken from history, compos 
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* regular parts, by which it became a considerable species of the 











e, he oma. full of instruction and entertainment, and was in consequence, 
TSON ayn = before observed, often much more followed than tragedies 
this op cenilint With us, we never had a fable important enough to 
nder why attention and esteem of the curious ; consequently, the 
) the at force of the pantomime rested on a single character, who 
e of wt nite wasted his attitudes in the explanation of trifles. But even 
0 be hese imperfect remains of pantomime are now exploded. For since 
we th death of Mr. Rich, we have had no pantomime who did not 
pad der his whole art to consist in fidgeting, skipping, and leaping ; 
my a fos fable, it is entirely substituted by a jumble of mechanical 
pre Jeceptions, obviously calculated for no other purpose than to draw 
a ovether the great and vulgar at the expense of public taste and 
sis judgment. 
kable 
CO see MR. HUNTLY. 
learer Tye admirers of melo-drama will be gratified to learn that this 
ading fyourite actor has recovered from a long and serious illness, and 
— will shortly make his appearance at one of our Minor theatres. 
resen! 
of the 
— COVENT-GARDEN. 
7 Tue public Journals have been expressing their surprise at the ex- 
~~ treme apathy evinced by the higher classes, and indeed, by the public 
sensins general, to the probable ruin of this magnificent theatre. Grieved 
- as we, and all admirers of the drama, must feel at the truth of this 
statement, we can hardly find words to express our surprise and 
hee udignation at the coolness, the meanness, and the inhumanity 
aie exhibited on the part of those actors who belong, or formerly 
ars belonged to the establishment. 
Why have the following ‘‘ played Sir Rat, and fled like pampered 
» thes vermin from a fallen house ?”—Messrs. Fawcett, Blanchard, Warde, 
wnt this Young, Liston, Munden, Farren, Mathews, Jones, Wood; Mrs. 
al Davenport, Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Jarman, Mrs. Chatterly, Miss Stephens. 
in atti: ‘ome of the above are now receiving very comfortable salaries 
vy, and it the rival house, and may therefore say, ‘“‘ What have we to do with 
7 Italy Lovent-Garden, or its distresses? It is to the interest of our 
| part, master, that that theatre should be ruined.” But, if no feelings of 
ly and ‘larity, 1f no love of the profession, holds any sway over their 
niment ‘carts, we think then, that motives of policy would induce them to 
3, pate subscribe ; for the number of talented actors will be so great, that 
onal ‘reduction must take place in the salaries, or a dismissal from their 
went ID ‘hgavements. 
ent and A Correspondent in the “ Morning Herald,” observes, “ after 
to the “‘Humerating a list of the defaulters, ‘‘ Do these people suppose that 
‘“e closing of Covent-Garden will benefit them ; or, have they so little 
we may leeling, after having fed, and grown fat upon the salaries (enormous 
rt itsel ‘Some instances) which they have derived from this property, as to 
 omalis reluse to stretch forth a helping hand, to rescue hundreds of their 


mposed ~’runate brethren froma poverty, and the proprietors from ruin? ” 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The following is a list of those admirers of the drama who }, 


ive 








so generously come forward to relieve the theatre from its pres, Or 
difficulties. Leetet 
Loan. Gift. | Loan. Gif | 
£s £ sd. £s £44 ‘vies 
Shakspeare Reed, Esq. Sir George Smart ....1009 — year 
shareholder..seceee+200 0 -—- Mr. Lawrence........ - lie 
VW. Wallop, Esq. ditto 20 0 —- Mr. Moore, shareholder — 10 4 
Henry Alexander, sq. 50 0 — Mr. FREWHE ccccceee - 10 0% owe 
George Robins, Esq. .. 100 0 — Mr. George Mew .... — 5 a6 cially 
John Thomas, Esq. .. — 20 00); Mr. Lame ceccccoeoese = , Oe 7 
Richardson and Clunn — 20 00 #£Captain Johnstone ... — 5 68 provi 
Mr Offley ceocecceooses ™ » OO Mr. Reed eee eeeeees mm » 6 si 
H. Wordsworth, Es hes — 5 00 mr. Durupet ccocecesose = 5 5e = 
H. Twiss, Esq. M.P... 100 10 00 Mr. John Dawkins .. — 95 9» vnen 
C. M. Westmacott, Esq. 10 0 — | Mr. Tucker ceccceee — 5 50 m 
Wim. White, Esy. «eee 21 0 — A Friend of Bartley ... — 5 06 | 
James Thomson, Esq. — 4 90 | Mr. Cannon ....cceo — 1 Of “ 
Loftus Lowndes, Esq. | Rev. W.Fallofield,share- in the 
shareholder.ceeeee- 100 10 O00 NOMIC coece ccoeeoe = 5 04 ney 
Mr. Rhodes..cesceeee — 2 00 | Mr. Solomon Vaughan — = 2 64 : 
Capt. George Harris... 10 0 10 00 | Mr. Bianchi Taylor .. — 5 09 dram 
Mr. Cuttriss ccccee-s 10 0 — | 2 Be Wee cece om 5 5e mise? 
Mr. Farley secsesssee — 5 5990 Mr. Ward ceccccssece = 2 OF 
— Wetton, Esq. share- | Mr. d. ReGen sccoe — 5 00 noul 
holder eoeeeeeeeeee 10 0 — Mr. HH. c White esoos = 10 108 nite 
W. Macready, Esq. «2 — 200 00 | Reporter of ‘ Morning —— 
Mr. Cribd cccceeeeee = »9 O00 Jemmmal’ cebese cede a= 2 39 | 
Mr. B. P. Bellamy.e.. — 5 O00] Mr. Vie coscescoee § 8 1 14 Or Ol 
Mr. Sotheby ...cces. 5 560) Mr. John Hare ......5 — 1 1! unde! 
— Ewing, Esq. eeeeee 00 0 — R. B. cccccccsccccee — 2 OO 
H. Robertson, Esq. .« — 10100 | Mr. Cooper of ‘The offere 
Mr. Olivierseccscseee — 5 50 Standard’ .wescoes. — 1 10 hiche 
Mr. Dowland eccesese — 29 00 | Mr. H. Chilton ...... — 1 19 hei 
ae Joseph Gwilt, Esq...2. — 10100 | Mr. Burroughs ...... — 1 1! _— 
: Mr. Dixon eeeereseee — o 0 0 Myr. W inkfield eeeeee = ] ) it) th 
A J. H. Skelton, Esq. «6 100 = — Mr. E. Culliford .... — 0100 the d 
F Mr. Notter .ccocscoee — 10 00] Mr. Pattison cccceoeee — £1 OF | 
4 Sundry Friends of ditto — 47 156 | Mr. J.W. Cooper .... — 2 2! are 
Mr. Wrench secooeee — 10 00] Mr. Notter’s Friend... — 1 1! awar 
Mr. Parland .weccsses — 1 10 | The Editor of ‘ The 
Mr. Farley’s Friend .. 100 5 00 DEMUCE sevéeceess = 1 10 over 
‘Public Ledger’sseeee — 60 O00] Mr. E. Harvey .---.. — 2 2! thie d 
Mr. Woodham ..+6.. — 25 00 | Mr. Pearson eecesese — 1 ! lai 
Mr. Purday «eccosee — 2 00 | Mr. Tierney .e.cooee — 0105 
Alexander Lee, Esq... — 5 00 i eeeeceeerensss = ] 09 time, 
M. Bernasconi, share- A Provincial Comedian — 0 3! the ¢ 
holder eeeeeeseeeee —- 10 06 | Sundry Donations.... — 1! ?? 
Charles J. Pocock, Esq. 20 0 — Mr. Denman ........ 10 0 10 0! pant 
Mr. Foulkes ....se02 — 10100 | Mess. Lowdham, Parke, publ 
Mr. Grieve, scene paint- and Freeth..ceceees — 2 06 7 
er and shareholder.. 20 0 25 00 | Aug. Thessiger, Esq... — 5 0 prov 
SonofanOld Performer — 5 001] Mr. John H. Walton — 1 '!!? A 
Mr. Warren cecssesee — 5 00] Mr. Winston secoseee — ° 9 mee 
. é, ) WiIC 
Mr. Beighton ....e6-- — 10 001] Mr. Gilbert ....ce00 — 1 It 
A Friend of the Theatre — 10 00] ‘Court Journal’...... — ° ©! Feast 
Proprietor of the Cigar Mrs. Siddons..e.ee0. — of whic 
Divan, King-street, Madame Vestris .... 200 20 0! 
Covent-garden .... — 5 00O| Mr. Braham .....-0. — » ° y wan 
Mr. Slack weccscceee — 1 10) ‘Dramatic Magazine’... —  ? of taler 
Mr. Milton...... sess — 2 00] Duke of Montrose.... — 200 °! 7 
Mr. Thomas cecccoee — 2 00] Mr. Rothschild ...... — © ° , . 
Robert Vernon, Esq... ‘) 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA. 


Owe to the distressing state of Covent Garden Theatre, several 
vers have appeared in the public journals, declaring that the 
petite of the public for theatrical entertainments is completely 
alee away in this kingdom. This idea is worthy of refutation; 
perhaps, at no period of stage history was the drama more fol- 
wed by the mass of the public, than at the present moment; espe- 
ally if we take into consideration the nature of the entertainments 
vovided for them. Indeed, what greater arguments can be offered 
sa proof of this, when we may defy any person to show a period 
sien dramatic professors received such enormous salaries, or when 
many theatres were crowded to the ceiling at this season of the 
var? We have now upwards of twenty actors or actresses lolling 
» their carriages; and six summer theatres, proving rich sources of 
»eculation to the proprietors. But though the patronizers of the 
ama are not diminished in quantity in this country, they are 
wiserably so in quality. ‘To endeavour to account for this, we 
should open so wide a field for discussion, that we could soon fill our 
‘ited pages. Among many probable causes, we may notice the 
smanagement so glaringly displayed on the part of the conductors 
of our principal theatres, who are frequently so unqualified for the 
udertaking, that they inflict upon the public all the trash that is 
offered them. Another cause is, the great patronage afforded by the 
ligher classes to the Italian Opera, when they prefer hearing non- 
sense sung in a language they do not understand, to having it spoken 
a their own, Many have founded their arguments on the decline of 
he drama by the present rage for pantomime and shows; but all who 
are acquainted with the theatrical history of this kingdom, must be 
aware that the triumph of noise, nonsense, mummery, and show, 
over sense and intelligence, has afforded food for the satirists from 
the drama’s first institution in this country. Ben Jonson bitterly com- 
plained of it at the very dawn of our dramatic day, and in Garrick’s 
ime,—that time which has been proudly styled the golden age of 
tie drama, the doors of the theatres, on the first night of a new 
pantomime, were obliged to be opened at three o’clock ; and when the 
public demanded the institution of a half-price, Garrick made this 
proviso, “ except on the run of a pantomime spectacle.” 

A long article has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, on the drama, 
which states, that it is on the decline, though, however, no ostensible 
‘“asons are given to justify the assertion. There are two statements 
which we cannot help noticing. Why do all men of merit almost 


manimously refuse to visit the theatres, and why will no man of real 
talent write for them 2 


Che first requires no answer, as it remains to be proved, that no 
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man of merit will visit the theatre; the other may be thus accounted 

































































for. Among the numerous persons who have written for the stage 4% 
few have done so from choice, it has been through necessity; and a 
it is a curious fact, that the first poet who received wages for his Ty 
labours, was a dramatic poet. At the time when Otway and Le whet 
flourished in this country, our periodical literature, which, at present, Cho: 
occupies so many otherwise idle hands, was very limited; so that thos usta 
persons, who had nought but their talents to “ feed and clothe then. nol 
selves with,” fortunately for posterity, were obliged to turn the; we 
attention to the stage; but now that our periodical literature ha wae 
arrived to such an extent, and the writers paid so liberally, it is no, was: 
to be wondered at that men prefer receiving a certain stipend {or But 
their labours, rather than run all the crosses and disappointment the ( 
which attend dramatic productions. 0 
appli 
Eee vat, 
wasnty coul 
appe 
MISCELLANIES. 
INCONVENIENCES OF THE STAGE IN GARRICK’S TIME. SI 
Tueatres, then, were not large enough, on the benefit of ; for n 
favourite performer, in the audience part, to contain the company: hims 
therefore the following advertisement appeared at the bottom of prud 
each play-bill, on any benefit of consequence :—‘* Part of the pit head 
will be railed into boxes; and for the better accommodation of the belo 
ladies, the stage will be formed into an amphitheatre, where ser- and 
vants will be allowed to keep places.” When a great house was not nap 
sufficiently ascertained, (as the performer judged) from the places ree 
taken and the tickets sold, at the bottom of the bill was, “ N.B. Not this 
any building on the stage.” The inconveniences arising from this mote the 
of building on the stage must have been very great. Suppose an burt 
audience behind the curtain, up to the clouds, with persons of a menial 
cast on the ground, beaus and no beaus, crowding the only entrance. 
What a play it must have been when Romeo was breaking open the " 
supposed tomb, which was no more than a screen on those nights se proy 
up, and Mrs. Cibber prostrating herself on an old couch, covered of | 
with a black cloth, as the tomb of the Capulets, with at least (0 limt 
a great benefit night) two hundred persons behind her, which formed grat 
the back ground, as an unfrequented, hallowed place of chaples 
skulls, which was to convey the idea of where the heads of all lis 
buried ancestors were packed! v 
The stage spectators were not content with piling on raised seats, an 
till their heads touched the theatrical cloudings; which seats wert int 
closed in with dirty worn-out scenery, to continue the painted round to | 
from the first wing, the main entrance being up stairs from the the 
middle of the back scene; but when that amphitheatre was filed aon 
there would be a group of ill-dressed lads and persons sitting on the but 
stage in front, three or four rows deep ; otherwise, those who sat be- am 
hind could not have seen, and a riot would have ensued. So, in {att Ab 
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a performer, on a popular night, could not step his foot with safety, 
est he should thereby hurt or offend, or be thrown down amongst 
scores of idle and tipsy apprentices. . . 

The first time Holland acted Hamlet, it was for his own benefit, 
«hen the stage was in the situation here described. On seeing the 
Ghost he was much frightened, and felt the sensation and terror 
ysual on the occasion, and his hat flew a-la-mode off his head. An 
offensive woman in a red cloak, (a friend of Holland’s) hearing 
Hamlet complain the air bit shrewdly, and was very cold, with 
infinite composure crossed the stage, took up his hat, and with the 
sreatest care placed it fast on Hamlet’s head, who on the occasion 
was as much alarmed in reality, as he had just then been feigning. 
But the audience burst out into such incessant peals of laughter, that 
the Ghost moved off without any ceremony; and Hamlet, scorning 
to be outdone in courtesy, immediately followed, with roars of 
applause. The poor woman stood astonished, which increased the 
roar, &c. It was some time before the laughter subsided ; and they 
could not resist a repetition (that merry tragedy night) on the re- 
appearance of the Ghost and Hamlet.— Yate’s Memoirs. 





A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


Sicnor Spozzi, a dancer at the Birmingham theatre, in the rage 
for novelty, announced for his benefit, in August, 1787, a dance by 
himself in the character of a Deemon, surrounded by fire, and im- 
prudently appeared on the stage with five half-pound rockets on his 
head, and one on each arm. He had not been dancing a minute 
before he was deprived of his senses, by the report of the gunpowder 
and smoke, and was first drove against the stage door in a state of 
stupefaction, from thence thrown into the pit over the spikes, and re- 
ceived eleven wounds in different parts of his body. He was all 
this while on fire, which communicated to the audienee in the front of 
the pit, and several of them had their clothes, aprons, &c. much 
burnt by his imprudence. 





FOOTE’S OPINION OF FARCES. 

“A Droit.” was a vague expression, which those who spoke with 
propriety would choose to distinguish by the name of Farce, a sort 
0! hodge-podge, dressed up by a gothic cook, and the mangled 
limbs of probability, common sense, and decency, served up to 
ratify voracious cravings and depraved appetites. 





A GOTHIC GREEN ROOM. 


Wuen application was made to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster, to obtain permission for Mrs. Clive, the actress, to be buried 
in the Abbey, one of the prebends said, he ‘‘ had made no objection 
Pr burying Garrick and Henderson, in Poet’s Corner, because each of 
them had talents, independent of their professions; nor did he see 
any particular objection to allow the same privilege to Mrs. Clive: 
but,” added he, “if we do not draw some line in this theatrical 
ambition for mortuary fame, we shall very soon make Westminster 
Abbey a kind of Gothic Green Room.” 
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PRAYING FOR THE DEAD. 

Mrs. Cinser wrote to Murphy, requesting he would seud },, 
word as to the success of his Orphan of China, adding, “| ,),\ 
offer up my prayers for your success.” Foote read the letter aloy) 
and returned it, saying, with great gravity, “ Mrs. Cibber js , 
Catholic, and they always pray for the dead.” 





ARTAXERXES. 

Wuen Dr. Arne first brought the Opera of Artareries to , 
rehearsal, Tenducci sung the air of ‘ Water parted from the Seq. 
with such effect, that Miss Brent (afterwards Mrs. Pinto,) for whoy 
the part of Mandane was composed, flew to Dr. Arne with sony 
violence, and told him, ‘ he might get whom he pleased to take 
Mandane, because he had given the best air in the piece 
Tenducci.”—In vain the poor Doctor strove to soothe her—she wa 
ungovernable.— He retired from the theatre—sat down, and having 
first written the words of ‘ Let not rage thy bosom firing,’—cow. 
posed an air to them in the same character that marks “ Water 
parted,’—though it is inferior in other respects :—this he presente 
to Miss Brent, who being struck with the application of the firs 
line to her own violence of temper, told the Doctor, “ that she wa 
appeased, and would sing to the utmost of her ability to serve him." 
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PERSONATIONS OF MACBETH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 


from Quin to Macklin. Your admirer, a. Fo &. 
Old Quin, ere fate suppress’d his lab’ring breath, 

In studied accents grumbled out Macbeth : 

Next Garrick came, whose utterance truth imprest, 
While every look the tyrant’s guilt confest : 

Then the cold Sheridan half froze the part, 

Yet, what he lost by nature, sav’d by art : 

Tall Barry now advanc’d tow’rd Birnam wood, 

Nor ill perform’d the scenes—he understood : 
Grave Mossop next to Fores shap’d his march, 

His words were minute-guns, his action, starch : 
Rough Holland too—but pass his errors o'er, 

Nor blame the actor when the man ’s no more! 
Then heavy Ross essay’d the tragic frown, 

But beef and pudding kept all meaning down : 

Next careless Smith try’d on the murd’rous mask, 
Whilst o’er his tongue light tripp’d the hurried task : 
Hard Macklin, late, guilt’s feelings strove to speak, 
While sweats infernal drench’d his iron cheek ; 

Like Fielding’s kings, his fancied triumph past, 

And all he boasts, is, that he falls the last. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST TRAGEDY IN OUR LANGUAGE 


at the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign. This was the Gorboduc! 


Sir, —-The following poetical fragment, I think, is worthy of inser. 
tion, as it gives a fair idea of the styles of the different Macbeths, 






fue first regular tragedy which England produced, was write! 
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»y Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Lord Buckhurst, the original 
contriver of the Mirrour for Magistrates ; it is written in blank 
and clothed in all the formalities of a regular tragedy. It 
vgs not intended for publication ; but being surreptitiously and 
fraudulently printed in the year 1585, with the consent, and under 
‘he inspection of the author, a correct edition was printed in 1571. 
in the dramatic conduct of this piece, Mr. Warton observes, ‘ the 
wities of time and action are eminently and visibly violated, a 
defect which Shakspeare so frequently commits, but which he covers 
by the magic of his poetry.” ‘ Our tragedies and comedies,” says 
sir Philip Sydney, in his Defence of Poesie, ** not without cause, 
eed out against, observing rules, neither of honest civilitie nor 
kilful poetrie. Excepting Gorboducke, (againe I say of those that 
I have seene) which, notwithstanding, as it is full of stately speeches, 
and well sounding phrases, climing to the heighth of Seneca his stile, 
snd as full of notable moralitie, which it doth most delightfully teach, 
wid so obtain the very end of poesie. Yet in truth it is very de- 
ietious in the circumstances, which grieves me, because it might 
not remain as an exact modell of tragedies. For it is faultie both 
in place and time, the two necessarie companions of all corporal 
actions. For where the stage should alway represent but one place, 
and the uttermost time presupposed as it should be, both by 
\ristotle’s precept, and common reason; but one day, there are both 
many days and many places inartificially imagined ; but if it be so 
n Gorboducke, how much more in all the rest? where you shall 
have Asia on the one side, and Affricke on the other; and so many 
other under kingdoms, that the plaier when he comes in, must even 
begin with telling where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived. 
Now shall you have three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then 
wee must beeleve the stage to be a garden. By and by wee heare 
news of shipwracke in the same place, then we are to blame if wee 
accept it not for a rocke. Upon the backe of that comes out a 
videous monster with fire and smoke, and then the miserable 
beholders are bound to take it for a cave: while in the mean time 
‘wo armies flie in, represented with foure swords and bucklers, and 
ten what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ?” 
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ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED RICOBINI, 
tho velonged to the Italian theatre in Paris, upon a visit to London in 
‘he year 1715, on seeing Sritiar, the celebrated actor of that day, in 
‘he character of an Old Man. 

-Wuew I was in London, a thing happened, which for its singularity 
“serves notice. At the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn fields I saw a 
comedy, taken from the Crispin Medicis. He who acted the old 
“an, executed it to the nicest perfection, which one could expect 
‘i no player who had not had forty years’ experience and exercise. 
, ~~ not at all astonished in one respect, but I was charmed to find 
wr Mr. Guerim, that excellent comedian, master of thecompany 
at Paris, whom we had the misfortune to lose in our time. I was 
mistaken in my opinion that a whole age could not produce such 
‘nother, when in our time I found his match in England, with the 
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same art, and with talent as singular. As he played the part of 
old man, I made no matter of doubt of his being an old comedix 
who, instructed by long experience, and at the same time assisted by 
the weight of years, had performed it so naturally. But how grey 
was my surprise, when I learnt that he was a young man about the 
age of twenty-six! I could not believe it, but I owned it might } 
possible, had he only used a trembling and broken voice, and haj 
only an extreme weakness possessed his body; because I conceive 
it possible for a young actor, by the help of art, to imitate thy 
debility of nature to such a pitch of exactness: but the wrinkles of 
his face, his sunk eyes, and his loose and yellow cheeks, the mos 
certain marks of great old age, were incontestible proofs of why 
they said to me. Notwithstanding all this, I was forced to subm 
to truth, because I knew for certain, that the acter, to fit himself fy, 
the part of this old man, spent an hour in dressing himself, anj 
disguising his face so nicely, and painted so artificially a part of his 
eye-brows and eye-lids, that at a distance of six paces it wa 
impossible not to be ‘deceived. I was desirous of being a witness of 
this myself, but pride hindered me, knowing that I must be ashamed 
of the confirmation of it from the other actors. 





DRAMATIC AUTHORS. * 


Mr. Tompson, the actor at the Haymarket theatre, waited upo 
Sir Richard Birnie, on the 17th ult., to know if he could take any steps 
to compel Mr. Barrymore, of Drury Lane theatre, to give any account 
and share the profits of two dramatic pieces written by him (Mr, 
Thompson) and brought out through the medium of Mr. Barrymore, 
the one at Drury Lane theatre, and the other at the Surrey. Tle 
piece brought out at the latter theatre was called Jack Robinson, av 
that which came out at Drury Lane was named The Dumb Savoyari. 
Mr. Elliston had payed Mr. Barrymore 50/. for the first piece, and 
he received from Mr. Price 54/. for the latter. Mr. Barrymore bad 
refused to give him a farthing of the profits, although both piece 
were entirely his own production.—Sir R. Birnie observed, that suc! 
conduct on the part of Mr. Barrymore was_ very shameful, and 
advised that he should apply to Mr. Price. —Mr. Thompson replied 
that he had done so, and learned from him the sum which he had paid 
to Mr. Barrymore for The Dumb Savoyard.—Sir R. Birnie: “ Whit 
does Mr. Elliston say?”—Mr. Thompson: “ I have in my pocke 
a very kind letter from Mr. Elliston, saying that Jack Robinson hid 
a great run at his theatre, and stating the price which he paid to Mr. 
Barrymore for it.”—Sir R. Birnie: ‘* Does Mr. Barrymore deny you 
claim ?”—Mr. Thompson: ‘“ Oh, no; he acknowledges the debt, bu’ 
says he has not, as yet, received the money. Now I know that to b 
false, because I am assured, both by Mr. Price and Mr. Elliston. 
that he was paid by them. I gave the pieces to Mr. Barrymor 
because I knew his interest was much better than mine, and % 


. - 
undertook to get them out and share the profits with me. 1 
———— ee 





* The Edinburgh Review may justly state, that no man of real talent will wri 


for the stage. 
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cent to Paris, where I was quite delighted to learn that both my 
| ad been so favourably received ; but behold! when I wished to 


yore profits, 1 found them melt from my grasp like the golden 
- ‘» the fable—Mr. Halls said it was a most dishonourable 
vetion on the part of Mr. Barrymore.—Sir R. Birnie: “ You must 
sroceed, I am afraid, by civil action. "—‘** Then I fear I may go 
vhistle for the money,” said Mr. Thompson.—Sir R. Birnie ex- 
pressed his regret that Mr. 1 hompson had no better prospect of a 
“yecesstul issue to his suit.—‘ It is the way of the world, Sir 
Richard,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘“ Some men are made to prey upon 
‘he wits of others. Mr. Barrymore has had the reputation of pro- 
jucing dramatic pieces of his own composing ; but what is the fact ? 
Why. he has been wearing the laurels and pocketing the money of 
poor devils like myself.”— “ Such conduct, I must say,” said Sir R. 
Birnie, «is most unprineipled.”—‘** There are two of us who compose 
nieces for Drury-lane,” said Mr. Thompson; “ one is a knave, and 
‘he other is a fool; from what you have heard, you will have no 
itficulty in fixing upon the first, and I am afraid that the fool’s cap 
will fit myself.” Mr. Thompson having thanked the magistrates for 
‘heir kind attention, bowed and withdrew. 

\Ir. W. Barrymore has contradicted, in the strongest terms, the 
above statement made to his prejudice by Mr. Thompson. He 
tends to prosecute for defamation. He says—the charge, “ if it 
were true, would justify the worthy magistrate in designating such 
conduct ‘ shameful and unprincipled ;’ and as I most positively deny 
every part of the statement, both with respect to Mr. Thompson 
being the author of the pieces, and that he has never received a 
farthing of the profits, I trust that will be sufficient to clear my 
character from such a foul aspersion, until the public be put in pos- 
session of the whole facts of the case, by an action at law for defa- 
mation and slander.” 

Mr. Thompson has written a reply to Mr. Barrymore’s letter, in 
which he says—‘* Mr. Barrymore denies my being the author of the 
pieces which he has had performed as his own. I beg to say that 
‘author’ is not the proper term—‘ manufacturer’ would be more 
worreet; he is the master—I am only the journeyman; he furnished 
tie“ raw material,’ which I wove in my mental loom (rather a weak 
machine, perhaps) till it appeared that flimsy article called The Dumb 
‘woyard, and which was played fifty-four nights at Drury-lane. 
My journeyman’s wages were regularly paid, to the enormous amount 
‘t one shilling and elevenpence farthing per night—(a fact).—What 
iy master received, 1 never could learn—but I have rebelled, and 
demand ‘ my share’ of the market price, and I ‘ wish I may get it.’” 





DR. DODD'S INTENTION OF BECOMING A DRAMATIST. 


| TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 

‘in,—I enclose you acurious anecdote respecting the late Dr. Dodd, 
0, though he was not a dramatist, had the intention of becoming 
we as you will perceive); I think you may allow it a place in your 
‘ery entertaining work, 


wl 


Your constant Reader, J. F.C. 
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“The day after the doctor was convicted at the Old Bailey of 





the crime for which he afterwards suffered, he sent a pote to a 
Mr. William Woodfall, the original printer of the Morning Chronic. -_ 
requesting the favour of speaking to him on a very particular subject os 
Woodfall, who could never hesitate on a question of active and djs. o 
interested friendship, hastened to Newgate on the very morning oj oo 
receiving the invitation. a 
‘On entering the apartment where the doctor sat, he found it ip. ye 
possible to avoid taking some notice of his unhappy situation ; but x -% 
he was commiserating it in an embarrassed, sympathizing manner _ 
the doctor, with great apparent composure, interrupted him by say. en 
ing, ‘O! Mr. W oodfall, this is not the business I sent for you about, home 
Sit down, and I will explain. Though I have not the pleasure of bank 
personally knowing you, [ am not unacquainted with the line of you 
professional business ; which, I understand, engages you much in the 
habits of the theatres, the managers, and theatrical pursuits jy 
general. I likewise have a particular respect for your judgment jn G: 
those matters; and on this account, I think you can be of som just 
service to me. —Here the other offering his civilities, the doctor pro. in re 
ceeded.—‘ You must know, then, that being in my earlier days, like in sh 
yourself, a lover of the drama, I sketched out a comedy, the hint of “Th 
which I took from the story of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the W 
Spectator. This piece I have finished, since my residence in Newgate, Garc 
and if you will be so good as to revise it, and give me your interes mors 
with the manager, I shall feel myself much obliged to you.’ Woo 
“ Mr. Woodfall, finding himself relieved by the conference taking tence 
so different and unexpected a turn, instantly acceded to this proposal, fema 
took the manuscript away with him, suggested some alterations, which Poll 
the doctor readily complied with, and afterwards corresponded with havi 








him on this subject till the week before his execution.” 





SHERIDAN. 

His wife’s voice and the opera of the Duenna were the foundation 
stones of Sheridan’s fame. He drew the plan of that successful dram 
from an old Italian novel, and, having finished it, was perpetual 
dunning the manager of Covent Garden to bring it out at his theatre; 
but for a considerable time without effect. Mr. Harris at length on 
day said to him, “ Well, I am going down to Hampton Court to dint 
with Mr. Brummell, who, you know, is a judge of dramatic literature; 
you shall go with me, and take your opera in your pocket.” Ths 
being carried into effect, and dinner over, Mr. Sheridan was called 
upon by the judges to read this opera. After a preface, enumeratit 
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the manifest disadvantages which a piece of the operatic kind mw r 
labour under in a bare recital, he began to read the performance ; >" De 
had proceeded no great length, when the critics began to yawn; he, apol 
however, courageously persevered, and they preserved their patience al 
with equal resolution, now and then encouraging him with a “well hos 
and so?” and “what next?” until he arrived at the friars’ scet able 
when they suddenly stopped him, with “‘ Pshaw! pshaw! Mr. Sherida, then 
is it possible you can be mad enough to conceive, that an audiente be | 






would swallow such a damned absurdity as a company of friars singitg 
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song!!! Zounds, Sir! the people would rise, tear up the benches, 
and hurl them at the chandeliers.” Upon this Mr. Sheridan coolly put 
his opera up in his pocket, with this observation, ‘Either you, 
ventlemen, are, or I am, a damned blockhead.” On the first night 
this unfortunate-fortunate piece was within a hair’s breadth of a 
scond, of a public, as well as a private damnation, and Leoni was so 
alarmed at the reception which he met with in the first act, that it was 
absolutely necessary to push him on, by main force, in the second ; 
but when they came to the friars’ scene it was received with such 
bursts of applause, that all apprehensions vanished, and the opera has 
been ever since esteemed as the best in the stock of Covent Garden 
house. It was reported to have redeemed the theatre from a state of 


bankruptcy !! : 





BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


Gisson has an observation on the Beggar's Opera, which, whether 
just or not, 1s ingenious: “ It has,” said he, *‘ had a beneficial effect 
in refining highwaymen, and making them less ferocious, more polite, 
in short, more like gentlemen.” Mr. Courtenay, on hearing this, said, 
“Then Gay was the Orpheus of highwaymen.” 

When Mrs. Farrel played the part of Macheath, in 1777, at Covent 
Garden, there was a curious alteration made, on the suggestion of the 
moral Leffingham, at the end of the opera, by introducing a scene of 
Woolwich Reach, with the Hulk, and the hero entered as under sen- 
tence of three years’ imprisonment to heave ballast, while the rival 
females were introduced to take leave, and a promise of marriage to 
Polly at the expiration of the sentence. A chorus song concluded, 
having for burthen, 


The wicked to-day may be virtuous to-morrow. 


























1768, VERSUS 1829. 


Wuy sleeps the Comic Muse? the critics cry, 

ls ev'ry source of humour quite drawn dry ? 

Is Genius at a stand, and Nature too? 

And has sly Satire nothing left to do? 

“None of all this ;” say those who rule the stage, 
“Farces we have ; and farce presents the age.” 





THE LATE MR HULL. 


Mr, Hutt, who was for several years Deputy Manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, always valued himself upon his address at making 
apologies to the public for the accidental calamities of the evening ; 
and this habit was so deeply rooted in his nature, that when the 
— mob assailed his house in the time of the ever memor- 
= riots in June, 1780, in order to appease their rage he sent 
em out a barrel of table beer, untapped, which they, imagining to 
“ peer instantly drew the bung; but expressing much resentment 

e deceit, and throwing some stones at the comedian’s mansion, he 
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appeared at the centre window of the one pair of stairs room, wi) 
his velvet night-cap, and, after makiug three low bows, addressed thy 
children of plunder thus :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, upon my honour I have sent to Giffar,, 
brewhouse for some porter; in the meantime I must humbly solic 
your usual indulgence.” 


T: 


on t} 


whic 
most 
com} 
Quin used to say, he always looked at a London Theatre as th _— 
main ocean; for, continued he, when an author writes a piece here short 
he launches it upon the sea of criticism; and every one knows this js - 
a most dangerous navigation, full of rocks and shoals, and no sup —th 
pilots but novelty, wit, and sense. An actor here first sets sail {oy "e 
the port of applause, and if lucky enough to double the cape of appro. ~~, 
bation, he may weather out a season, and taste the benefit of the 
April monsoons. As to the busses, smacks, frigates, transports, and 
tenders, which cruise here in fleets, they carry on a very illicit and 
dangerous trade, and if it was not for Philips’s Insurance Office, no 
navigator could get underwrote for less than cent. per cent. for though 
there are but few privateers upon this station, the fire-ships are 
innumerable. 
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MADAME MARA. 


Or the celebrated Madame Mara, it may be remembered hor, 
during the performance of one of Handel’s grand choruses in Wes- 
minster Abbey, she kept her seat, while the Royal Family, with al 
who were present besides, who were all the principal nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, stood up. This was known at Oxford, when 
she was engaged there for the Grand Music Meeting, and they resolved 
to teach her better in future. As soon, therefore, as she appeared 
the ‘Theatre, she was called upon from all sides to avow whether she 
meant to practise the same there. Upon this, the worthy Professor, 
Dr. Hayes, who was fond of speechifymg, came forward to assure the 
audience, that Madame Mara would stand up during the performance 
of the chorus in question; but, in his eagerness to allay the storm ke 
saw arising, instead of this, the first words ef the chorus running i 
his head, he told them, that Madain Mara would rise when “ the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” ‘This laughable blunder put the audiene 
in such good humour, that, perhaps, it did more for the lady, than 
even one of the Doctor’s best speeches could have done. This, how 
ever, did not last long, a performer in the orchestra, who was #& 
companying her in one of her songs, happening to play a little out 0 
tune, so disarranged the lady’s feelings, that she turned round av 
flung the book she was singing from at his head. Upon this, Dr 
Chapman, then Vice-Chancellor, rose, and in a tone of authority! 
dignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Madame Mara has conducted herself too i! 
be suffered to sing any more before this audience.” Immediately, ® 
arch wag cried out, ‘A riot, by permission of the Vice-Chancellor: 
The confusion instantly became universal, and the lady was handeé 
out amid the hisses of an indignant auditory. 
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FRENCH CRITICISMS ON MATHEWS AND YATES. 


With 

| the Tus following are some of the remarks of one of the French critics 
on the performances of these actors. . | 

ard «This was an extraordinary representation, and the audience 

olici «hich attended it was no less so. Conceive a Theatre Royal, in the 


most brilliant quarter of Paris, filled from ceiling to floor with a 
among which not a hundred French of both sexes could be 


company - ) 
~ounted!’—“ At the rising of the curtain, Mr. Yates pronounced a 
rin short preliminary speech, in very good French, but with an English 


here, accent, which was applauded by the French part of his audience only 
his is —the English part not understanding a single word of the matter. But 
rr ‘heir turn came next. Their favourite actor, Mathews, had only to 
ull fo show himself, to excite a universal shout of pleasure. 

a “The physiognomy of Mathews is, in its natural state, insignificant, 
rf the wd even vulgar; and his voice is hard, sharp, and harsh. Notwith- 
> as standing these disadvantages, he however sometimes produced a 
ope sufficiently comic effect: we say, sometimes, because in his ordinary 
wr recitation, he is overpowering from his volubility, and wearying from 


his monotony. He promised his auditory a history of his whole 
life; and he was unkind enough to keep his word.” —‘ His Irish and 
Scotch songs, invariably sung in a key altogether different from that of 
their accompaniment, were perfect martyrdom to ears of any delicacy ; 
and they occurred every now and then, by way of parenthesis, in his 
narration.” {The eritic evidently thinks that the patter of the songs 


IS are 





































L hor, was part of the narrative of Mathews’s life!] After admiring the 
West. astonishing celerity of Yates in his transformations, &c. the critic 
ith al adds,—“ We are not aware what may be the comparative degree of 
ty and merit assigned to these two famous mimics by the English public ; 
, When but, to judge by the effect which they produced on the French por- 
solved tion of their audience, Yates would amuse more in a quarter of an 
_ hour, than Mathews in the whole hour.” 

er she 





fessor, 

ure the SeveraL noticeable changes have taken place in the Drury Lane 
rmance Company since last season, the result of which, it is said, will be a 
orm he saving to the entrepreneur of 30001. a year. Price is said to have 
ning it ottered Keeley and his wife 26/. a week, their salary at Covent Garden 
ne Lord having been 16/. only; but Keeley has refused the offer under the 
udience present condition of the Covent Garden Company. ‘The price to the 
dy, than Boxes is lowered to 6s., and it is understood that it will be the same 


s, how at Covent Garden. 


Was ate _ We understand that there is no doubt whatever of Covent Garden 
> out ol theatre opening the first week in October. Among the first novel- 
nd and ues will be the appearance of a daughter of Mr. Kemble, as a re- 
Is, Dr. resentative of youthful tragic heroines. ‘The first novelty among 
rity I “ramatic pieces will be a tragedy by the author of ‘* Woman's Love.” 
V0 ill t0 _Faweett retires from the stage management of Covent Garden 
- " heatre, and Bartley takes his place. ~ 

celior. 


i _baporte has offered the Covent Garden Company a night at his 

handee “ate tree of expense, the proceeds to go towards the fund for 
‘poung the Theatre. It is said also, that Kean has offered to play 
Venty-four nights gratis. ' 


252 Gammer Gurton's Needle. 


They are said to have some clever actors in the Botany Bay 
Theatre, but no authors to supply them with pieces. It has therejo,, 
been suggested that the Colony should petition Parliament to mai, 
a law punishing /iterary theft with transportation; in which cay 
the supply of dramatic authors would be rapid and plentiful! 





GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. 


Tue second act of this comedy is opened with the following song, 


which is said to be the first ever written in our language : 


I cannot eate but little meate, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But sure, I thinke that I can drinke 
With him that wears a hood. 
Tho’ I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a colde, 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly gocd ale and olde. 
Backe and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go colde ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or olde. 


| have no roaste but a nut-brown toaste, 
And a crab laide in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I nought desire. 

No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, 

I am so wrapp’d, and thoroughly lapp'd 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Backe and side, &c. 


And Tibbe, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinkes she, till ye may see 
The teares run down her cheek ; 

Then doth shee troul to me the bow], 
Even as a malkworm should, 

And saith, ‘‘ Sweetheart, I took my part 
* Of this jolly good ale and olde.” 

Backe and side, &c. 


Now let them drinke till they nod and winke, 
Even as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 

And all poor soules that have scoured bowls, 
Or have them lustily troul’d, 

God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or olde. 

Backe and side, &c. 
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Ba POETRY. 


efor THESPIAN GALLERY. 


Make (Continued from page 221. ) 
Case 





“ Come like shadows, so depart.’’ 





YOUNG.® 
Lev by Melpomene with dignified mien, 
oy, Young, her chaste and favoured child, is seen ; 
Whose acting has much of the Kemble school, 
But he woes not with nature, but makes her his rule. 
His deportment is grand, his mind comprehensive, 
His conceptions are both just and extensive. 
In thunder harmonious his cadences roll, 
And the full tide of eloquence flows on the soul. 


¢ This favourite performer was the son of Mr. Thomas Young, a surgeon, 
and was bern in Fenchurch-street, on the 10th of January, 1777. He re- 
eived the rudiments of his education under an eminent private teacher at 
home, and at the age of nine, accompanied a Danish Physician to Copenhagen, 
who had been some time in this country for professional improvement. 

After an absence of a year he returned to his native country, and was sent to 

Eton, where he continued two or three years, and derived all the scholastic 
benefits that belong to that great seminary. ‘The remainder of his classical 
education was conducted by the amiable and learned Mr. Bishop, at Merchant 
laylors’ School. It is said, that in his youth his declamation was distinguished 
by much point and theatrical effect. At the age of eighteen he was placed in 
the counting-house of one of the most respectable firms in the city, where he 
pursued commercial affairs for some time; but the apparent pleasures attendant 
on the exhibitions of the stage, operated to destroy his resolution for business, 
and he accordingly quitted his situation in about two years. With a view to 
try the effect of his powers in public, he performed a few times at the Private 
theatre, Tottenham-court-road, with very marked and distinguished approba- 
ton. In 1798 he was engaged by Mr. Aicken, the then proprietor of the 
Liverpool Theatre, where he made his first appearance, in the character of 
Jouglas, under the feigned name of Green. 
It has been observed by his biographer, in the Monthly Mirror, “ that the 
v\dest performers declared, that they never had witnessed so excellent a first 
‘ppearance.” The success of his first effort, together with his increasing popu- 
larity, induced him to relinquish his assumed name. His fame having reached 
some distance round the country, he was engaged in the winter of 1798 and 
the following year as the hero of the Manchester theatre; and in the inter- 
mediate summer he returned to Liverpool, where he played every succeeding 
auen while Mr. Aickin held the theatre. In the winter of 1800, 1801, and 
1802, he displayed his talents in the leading characters at the Glasgow theatre, 
"i the continued approbation of an admiring public. 

Un the opening of the new theatre at Liverpool, in 1802, by Messrs. Lewis 
and Knight, Mr. Young was engaged, where he continued every winter to 
~ an extensive line of business, with the most approved success. In 

ober, of the same year, Miss Grimani, from the Haymarket house, became 
' member of the above theatre; to whom he was married at Liverpool, on the 
“i ot March, 1805. In October of that year, he purchased Mr. Bellamy’s 
mare i the ( hester theatre, where he and his wife enjoyed the patronage and 

r ~~ Me per and at which place he remained until he came to v-ragpnead 

. iffered an irreparable loss in the death of his amiable com 

°n; Who, shortly after conferring on Mr. Young the title of father, fell a 

, toa biliary fever. On the 21st of June, 1807, he appeared on the 
~“)Mharket boards, in the character of Hamlet. 








Thespian Gallery. 


His tones the cold ear of criticism warming, 
Are audible, sonorous, manly and charming. 
In the great points of acting, when the judgment’s delighted, 
The rays of concordance are aptly united: 
The arm and the voice, the eye and the mien, 
In him correspond to give force to the scene. 
No abrupt opposition, the sense to confound, 
Like a trumpet that’s cracked, a hiatus in sound; 
For the whirlwind of passion, though furious and warm, 
The force of his judgment, e’en gives laws to the storm. 
He roves the dominion of human ability, 
But stops on the verge, ere he passes possibility. 
Thus his sallies so aptly accord with his sense, 
We can applaud without giving judgment offence. 
Some critics there are, would his merits estrange, 
And limit his powers to a trifling range. 
Go find me his equal in Hamlet, Pierre, Oakley, 
In Zanga, Chamont, Prospero and Beverly. 
In the subtle Iago, sublimely infernal, 
He bares ghastly vice, and exposes the kernel : 
And so well clears the text of our moralist’s pen, 
That the head asks the heart, if such villains are men ? 
In the Stranger his woes are so ably exprest, 
That the tale of his wrongs fill the void of each breast. 
All the force of allusion attends on his will, 
And the tears that gush forth prove the test of his skill. 
Our pulses flow faint as the ear drinks the sigh 
Of the despairing husband, whose wish is to die. 
An integral dramatic performance, I ween, 
Is seldom, alas! in these times to be seen. 
Some component particle mostly is wanting, 
To perfect the whole, when the muse is descanting. 
And yet I challenge the critic’s keen eye, 
In Young's Rienzi,* one fault to espy. 
"Tis a total perfection, an excellent whole, 
A felicitous union of body and soul. 

WEEKES, 
Mark Weekes, like a whale, bears his fatness before him, 
As the sprats of the Drama for mercy implore him ; 
His high garnished phiz, gives young pleasantness birth, 
And his well-fed abdomen’s a mountain of mirth. 
Impertinent doubts run to measure his size, 
While temperance looks at his frame with surprise ; 
Still the rich fat brogue of his Connaught spalpeens, 
Conveys to the ear all propriety means. 
His Father Luke’s the true, sly, rotten prop of old Peter, 
And Dan, in Donahue, could not be play’d neater. 
But why for us critics need he care a fig? 
If none call him great, all the world swears he’s big. 


~~ 


ee ee _ 
* 


ee 


. . . . . o e r ; ° ° she 
* Miss Mitford, in her preface to Rienzi, states that Young’s Rienzi was 
very portrait her mind’s-eye had drawn when writing the character. 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
\iss Foote concluded her engage- 
sont on Saturday, with a benefit, when 
« theatre was numerously attended. 

The performances were—A Bold Stroke 
fora Husband; Personation ; and The 
‘Little Jockey; in all of which Miss 
Foote acted with such spirit and viva- 
to elicit frequent and deserved 

ylause. In the comedy, however, 
che was so feebly supported, that it re- 
cred the utmost exertions of this ele- 

t actress to prevent the audience 
<ifying their marked disapprobation 
luring several of the scenes. 

Qn Monday the play of The Honey 
Moon, and the farce of No Song No 
Supper, introduced two new candidates 
fr public favour, Miss Penley and 
Vics Crawford; the former, as the re- 
oresentative of Juliana, displayed con- 
sderable talent, and received merited 

probation; and the principal strength 
of the company being brought forward 

: this occasion, the comedy went off 
with much spirit. Miss Crawford, as 
Margaretta, in the farce, sang with 
some taste, and met with a favourable 
r puon. 

The nautical drama of Black-Eyed 
‘wan, which has been so remarkably 

ssful at the Surrey Theatre, was 
produced here on Tuesday. The cha- 
racters of Black-Eyed Susan, William, 
nd Gnat-brain, were allotted to Miss 
Poole, Balls and Burton, all of whom 

due effect to their respective parts; 
nd the piece being upon the whole 
very well got up, the audience testified 
their satisfaction by the loudest plaudits. 

The petite comedy of The Green-Eyed 
Monster, and some other new pieces, 
ready produced, have been rendered 
ily amusing by the humour and 
spirit with which the leading characters 
were generally supported. 


+ 
i 


, 
’ 


LEAMINGTON. 
t } , . > 
\l dame Vestris and her sister have 
een playing here three nights, to the 


Lea- 


greatest houses ever known at 


Hungton, 


BRISTOL. 
-49.—The performances of this 
x have been attended by select, 


Song 


Woy 


iwh by no means numerous au- 
ences, with the exception of Monday 
evening, which was for the benefit of 
<< and Mrs. Woulds. On Friday, 
“o Waylett took her benefit, when 
_ Opera of The Marriage of F igaro 
"'S performed; the house was well 


filled. On Tuesday, King Lear. Mr. 
Gregory, a gentleman who performed 
last season at the Haymarket, was very 
respectable in some scenes as Lear, 
Miss Brothers’ Cordelia and Mr. Brun- 
ton’s (the manager) Edgar were much 
applauded. The theatre closed for the 
present season on Friday last. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Kean, Jun. has been playing 
here to some very indifferent houses. 
Mr. Blanchard and Miss Byfield. 


BRIGHTON. 

Sept. 19.—The benefit of Mr. Kean, 
Jun. was well attended on Monday. 
Dowton appeared as Dr. Cantwell, and 
played the part to the very life. Rus- 
sell shone as Mawworm, which he does, 
we think, nearly, if not quite as well 
as Liston. Dowton also performed 
some of his favourite characters on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, on which lat- 
ter evening he took his benefit; but 
from the dreadful wetness of the even- 
ing, the audience was by no means 
numerous; he played Sir Abel Handy, 
Scout, and Old Doiley. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Monday, Sept. 14.—The comedy of 
The Clandestine Marriage was played to 
a well-filled house for the benefit of 
Mr. Montague. Lord Ogleby by an 
amateur of fashion, as he was styled in 
the bills (Col. Berkeley); but who, 
nevertheless, exhibited a familiarity with 
the manners, practice, and business of 
the stage. The announcement, doubt- 
less, had its effect in the way of at- 
traction, and the performance was more 
satisfactory than could have been ex- 
pected from any amateur. On Tues- 
day, the comedy of John Bull intro- 
duced, for the first time, to a Liverpool 
audience (we were very sorry to observe 
the thinnest attendance we have seen for 
some time) Mr. Power, in the character 
of Dennis Brulguddery: he has since 
appeared as Dr. O'Toole in The Irish 
Tutor; Sir Lucius O'Trigger, in The 
Rivals; and Murtoch Delany, in The 
Trishman in London, to the perfect de- 
light and satisfaction of a _ well-filled 
house. ‘To those who have any relish 
for the whim and humour of Irish cha- 
racter, and can enjoy its exhibition with 
a less degree of polish in general, but 
with more of the force of truth and na- 
ture than was the wont of the late ex- 
cellent Jack Johnstone, we know not 
that we could recommend any thing so 
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likely to promote their pleasure as an 
attendance upon this gentleman’s future 
erformances. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Mackay took his benefit, and was de- 
servedly honoured by one of the fullest 
attendances of the present season. The 
play was The Bride Lammermuir, in 
which he delighted us with one of the 
richest pieces of comic acting, and one 
of the most finished specimens of dra- 
matic portraiture we have ever witnessed, 
Caleb Balderstone. 

Sept. 21.—The most prominent fea- 
ture in the performances of the present 
week, has been the appearance on these 
boards, of Mr. Braham; an event, of 
which we believe our townsmen had 
abandoned every hope. The charac- 
teristics of this gentleman’s style of sing- 
ing are still what we have known them 
to be these—we will not say how many 
years; and the quality of his voice con- 
tinues as pleasing as at any period of 
that term, though some little changed; 
the upper part of his range being slightly 
impaired, while its lower notes have ac- 
quired additional depth and fullness. 
We never witnessed a more perfect dis- 
play of his power, to touch the sympathy 
of his hearers, than in the melting 
sweetness and touching pathos with 
which he sang Queen Mary’s lament— 
“ I sigh and lament me in vain,” intro- 
duced in the dungeon-scene in The 
Devil's Bridge; “‘ The winter is past,” 
in The Lord of the Manor; “ Thro’ 
the Forests,” and “ Love, good night,” 
in Der Freichiitz; nor was the effect 
of his peculiarly energetic style ever 
more triumphant than in “ Here’s a 
health to the King,’’—‘‘ Scots wha hae,”’ 
—‘ The death of Nelson’’—and “ The 
horn of chase.” Long may he retain 
those powers, and may our opportunities 
be frequent of enjoying their exhibition. 
Miss Forde, who has also been perform- 
ing here this week, has won great 
favour with the audience, by the modest 
unobtrusiveness of her manner; and she 
is a pleasing singer, though not pretend- 
ing to any extraordinary excellence. 
The after-pieces have been abundant in 
entertainment for the laughter loving, 
The Invincibles, and The Review, afford- 
ing good scope for the admirable talent 
of Mr. Power, in delineating the rich 
varieties of broad humour in Irish cha- 
racter; and he has been ably supported 
by Mr. Bedford, as Sergeant Brusque ; 
Mr. W. J. Hammond, as Tactique; 
Mr. Browne, as Caleb Quotum, and 
Mr. Meadows, as John Lump. The 
success of Mr. Power’s exertions to 
please his auditors, has been well at- 
tested by the continued shouts of laugh- 


Provincial Intelligence. 


ter, and hearty peals of applause. yy 
which they have been rewarded. 7 

The Liverpool audiences cannoy com 
plain of any want of Spirit on the ~ 
of the managers, for in addition to te 
names we have already enumerate), » 
Miss Jarman, Mr. Harley, Mr, Gree, 
&e. &c. 

LEEDS. 

On Friday week, the theatre clog: 
for the season, when the most brillian 
audience we ever witnessed duriny the 
season, honoured the manager by thes 
presence. The peculiar feature of 
evening, was the performance of a fry. 
rate opera, called The Innkeepers, trans 
lated from the French of Jouay, (i 
music by Catel) the celebrated profese 
of Harmony in the Imperial Institue 
and adapted to the English stage \ 
Mr. Cummins. It is an epoch in pr. 
vincial theatricals, and the Leeds boar 
may justly boast of priority in emang. 
pation from the metropolitan bondy 
and succumbency tocockney taste. Whik 
we feel proud of this, we cannot by 
regret that the success of this enter 
prize (and one more decided canne 
be imagined) should confer upon te 
achiever so little of that solid recom. 
pence which would in London haw 
rewarded his labour. The selection ¢ 
the subject, both as a drama and m 
sically, is no less indicative of taste tha 
judgment, and judging from its effec 
in the performance, Mr. Cummins seem 
to have seized upon the very spirit « 
the witty author of the original. Whe 
our readers are informed that this open 
contains more music than any in o 
knowledge upon the English stage, and 
that by far the greater portion is fora 
number of voices (from four to nim 
principals), their surprise will be co- 
siderable at being told that its perform 
ance was faultless, and elicited th 
warmest applause we ever heard with 
the walls of this or any other theatre. 4 
the close of each act, and at the conc 
sion of the piece, several distinct ron’ 
or peals of applause were given. he 
characters are remarkably and lappy 
varied, and were admirably sustained 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Sept. 21.—The theatre opened for 
season with The Honey Moon. Tie 
Duke, Mr. Warde; Jacques, Mr. Har 
ley ; Lampedo, Mr. Meadows; Rolane 
Mr. Montague: Montalbain, Mr. Hu 
(formerly of Covent Garden); Juliana, 
Miss Jarman. The Youthful Qu 
Bury, Mr. Warde ; Christina, Miss Tat 
lor. Frightened to Death. 
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